RALPH    RASHLEIGH
told them that the boat had been equipped in Sydney for two
wealthy gentlemen who had recently come from England to
settle in the colony. They had been bound on a trip up
Hunter River to select land and had gone ashore at New-
castle to spend the day with the commandant, who had sent
off his gig with the invitation as they were going up-river.
The convicts sat in to the best meal that any of them had
eaten for long, and then held a consultation as to what their
future plans should be. It was at last agreed that they should
run along the coast to the north, as Rashleigh remembered
having read that Captain Bligh and his boat's crew had taken
that course after the famous mutiny of the Bounty, a British
man-of-war, in the South Seas. The convicts' hope was that
they would reach one of the Dutch settlements in the Indian
Archipelago, where they hoped to pass for shipwrecked
mariners. This plan was kept secret from their prisoner,
whom they put ashore, directing him to follow the shore,
which would bring him to the side of the harbour opposite
Newcastle.
Rashleigh found freedom so pleasant that he slept only an
hour or two that night, preferring to sit in the stern with
Roberts talking over their plans and problems. After a
while he persuaded Roberts to take a spell of sleep, and leave
to him the steering of the boat. Before turning in, the steers-
man gave Rashleigh a rudimentary lesson in navigation,
directing him to keep the boat's head towards a certain star,
and to rouse all the men if the wind should alter or fall, and
especially if any breakers appeared*
During those pleasant night hours Rashleigh surveyed
the probabilities of a successful outcome to their venture-
some voyage. The example of Captain Bligh's exploit filled
him with hope. What Bligh could do in an ill-provisioned
open boat, they could most certainly do in a better-found,
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